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storm, and the waves soon ran so high that no small boat could
live.

There could hardly have been a more melancholy Christmas,
than that which now dawned upon an expedition which had
been so lately flushed with the assurance of success. The hurri-
cane showed no sign of abatement, and its fury was such that
the whole squadron was in imminent danger of being dashed in
pieces on the rocks. For at least another day a landing was
utterly impossible; if it was at length effected, the French had
great reason to fear that an English force would by this time
have been assembled which would be amply sufficient to annihi-
late their little army, while a powerful English fleet might at
any moment appear at the mouth of the bay.- The wind, which
was so unfavourable to the French, would have assisted it, and
had it arrived, the French would have been caught as in a trap,
and not a ship could have escaped. Tone discussed the situa-
tion with General Cherin and the rest of the Etat-Major, and
acknowledged that it was now all but desperate; but he urged
that it was still possible to fly before the gale from Bantry Bay
to the mouth of the Shannon, and there to land the troops and
march to Limerick, which would probably be undefended, as the
garrison would have hastened to Bantry Bay. The proposition
was favourably received, but the general and admiral were
nearly two leagues away. The storm made all communication
or consultation impossible, and the whole day passed in painful
suspense. At half-past six, when the dark and stormy winter
evening had well closed in, to the extreme astonishment of the
Etat-Major, the frigate carrying Bouvet and Grouchy ran swiftly
before the wind alongside of the ' Indomptable,3 and a voice from
on board it, hailed the captain through a speaking trumpet, and
ordered him at once to cut his cable and put to sea. No signal
of any kind had been seen or heard preparing them for the step,
and the first impression was that the ship, which had disappeared
so rapidly through the gloom, was an English frigate, which had
been concealed in the bay, had availed itself of the storm and
darkness to escape, and had adopted this stratagem to separate
the fleet. After a hasty consultation, it was resolved at least to
wait till the day, and the vessel bearing the admiral and the
general was soon alone in the open sea.